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China Welcomes Early European Disarmament 
Accord 


OW2202210789 Beijing XINHUA in English 
1320 GMT 21 Feb 89 


[Text] Geneva, February 21 (XINHUA)}—China wel- 
comes the “encouraging developments” in the East- 
West disarmament talks and expects all parties con- 
cerned to reach an ea.iy agreement on conventicnal 
disarmament in Europe, a Chinese dipiomat said Tues- 
day [21 February]. 


Fan Guoxiang, Chinese U.N. ambassador for disarma- 
ment affairs, told a regular session of the 40-nation U.N. 


CHINA 1 


conference on disarmament that an agreement on con- 
ventional disarmament in Europe would strengthen 
security and stability in Europe aad the world 23 a whole. 
“In an area where there is a high concentration of 


conventional and nuclear arms, a convention:. war is 
likely to escalate into a nuclear one,” he said. 


Fan said the superpowers, as the owners of the largest 
military arsenals, should take special responsibility for 
conventional disarmament. 

He called on the countries of the world not to use their 
military forces except for self defense. He also called for 
all military forces to withdraw from foreign territories. 
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JAPAN 
Controls on Export of Potential Chemical Arms 
Materials 


lightened ; 
OQW0302062289 Tokyo KYODO in English 
0518 GMT 3 Feb 89 


[Text] Tokyo, Feb 3 KYODO—The cabinet on Friday 
approved a proposed change in a government ordinance 
in order to lim:t exports of a chemical that could be used 
to manufacture chemical weapons, officials said. 


The proposed new ordinance calls for subjecting the 
export of thionyl chloride to official permission to be 
issued on a case-by-case basis, from February 16, the 


EAST ASIA 2 


This brings to 10 the number of chemicals subject to 
official export control under Japan’s Foreign Exchange 
and Foreign Trade Control Law, they said. 


The decision is in line with an international agreement 
struck last December by 19 nations, including Japan, 
Western Europe, and the United States, to crack down 
on the export of chemicals that could be used in the 
manufacture of chemical arms. 


The move came 3 weeks after the world community 
pledged to outlaw all chemical weapons and to sign a 
convention enforcing the ban at a Paris meeting attended 
by 149 nations. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Spee Eee NATO Seastes to Wanew 
Pact Arms 


AU0302204889 Bratislava PRAVDA in Slovak 
2 Feb 89 p7 


[Bedrich Zagar commentary in the “Word on Events” 
column: “NATO Has Similar Possibilities”] 


[Text] The Western information media are currently 
focusing attention on the publication of data on the 
strength of the Warsaw Pact member states’ armed 
forces and arms in relation to NATO's armed forces, as 
well as on the unilateral reduction of troops and arms, 
and of defense spending by individual socialist coun- 
tries. Naturally, the reactions are full of contradictions. 
After welcoming the publication of the data, as is only 
proper, the media point out their allegedly “unclear and 
imprecise” nature. 


Proceeding from these remarks, one should perhaps 
stress once again that data on the Warsaw Pact’s armed 
forces are absolutely precise and are the outcome of 
numerous consultations between the Pact states’ defense 
ministries—in other words, their reliability is guaranteed 
by the governments of the socialist states. This, however, 
cannot be said of data coming from the NATO bloc. 
Even if such information does appear in the press from 
various sources, it is usually contradictory and not 
confirmed by anyone. That is why, in reviews on the 
correlation of Warsaw Pact and NATO armed forces and 
arms, the data on the Western military alliance are based 
on information supplied by the intelligence services of 
the Soviet Union and other Warsaw Pact states. 


The differences between the data contained in releases 
issued by the W:rsaw Pact’s Defense Ministers Commit- 
tee and in NATO releases are also due to the fact that the 
two sides have a different approach to the criteria for 
assessing individual types cf arms. Let us take the 
number of tanks in the two military groupings as an 
example. Whereas the data supplied by the Warsaw Pact 
include all tanks without exception, NATO mentions a 
rather indefinite category of “main battle tanks.” More- 
over, NATO speaks of a mere 16,000 tanks deployed in 
its units—it does not mention further thousands of tanks 
mothbalied in depots. The NATO tanks are said to be 
offensive weapons, and antitank missiles—in which 
NATO has termed defensive weapons, 
regardless of the fact that tanks and antitank missiles can 
be used both for attack and for defense, depending on 
one’s intent. 


However, disputes about the nature and utilization of 
weapons are not the main thing—such matters should be 
left to experts at the upcoming Warsaw Pact-NATO nego- 
tiations on reducing conventional armed forces and arms 


from the Atlantic to the Urals. The surprising thing is the 
way that the Warsaw Pact's disarmament initiatives have 
been received in the capitals of the Western states. Why are 
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we hearing that Washington is concerned lest its West 

allies should follow the example of the Warsaw 
Pact states? Brent Scowcroft, national security adviser to 
the U.S. President, warns that “Moscow’s disarmament 
fireworks” should be curbed, because they are causing 
immense damage to NATO and “stimulating unrest in the 
Western alliance.” It seems that Brent Scowcroft is taking 
upon himself the task of being the main curber of the 
disarmament process and, in fact, of Soviet-U_S. relacions, 
which have been developing so well. He has dreamed up a 
whole number of arguinents for slowing the positive devel- 
opment of international relations, basing his claims on the 
deduction that disarmament suits Moscow’s interests, and 
that the cold war has allegedly not yet ended. 


Scowcroft reproaches the Soviet Union outright for 
wanting to use the disarmament initiative tor purposes 
of stabilization and to remove economic problems. 
Could it be that the United States has no economic 
problems of its own? Were Scowcroft to read with proper 
attention the interview that President George Bush gave 
to TIME magazine, he would find that he in fact contra- 
dicts his own president. In the United States it is 
generally said that Bush must now suffer the conse- 
quences of the “successes of Reaganomics.” George 
Bush also said in the interview that he had already 
acquainted himself with the U.S. deficit figures and that 
he found them “atrocious.” How will he get rid of these 
“atrocious” figures, if he has promised the American 
people that he will not raise taxes on any account? The 
only acceptable possibility would be to cut down the 
enormous military spending. 


After all, if Brent Scowcroft believes that the disarma- 
ment initiatives of the socialist countries are harming 
and alarming the NATO countries, and if he concedes 
that the United States does have economic difficulties, 
then why is nobody in Washington calling for a disarma- 
ment offensive, so as to “alarm” the Warsaw Pact states 
with peace proposals and unilateral disarmament mea- 
sures? Surely NATO, too, has this possibility. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


F |. pea Fischer Briefs Deputies on 
LD1002161789 East Berlin ADN International 
Service in German 1318 GMT 10 Feb 89 


[Excerpts] Berlin—Under the leadership of its chairman, 
Hermann Axen, the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
People’s Chamber met on Friday. GDR Foreign Minis- 
ter Oskar Fischer informed the deputies on the results of 
the CSCE follow-up meeting in Vienna. This meeting, 
the minister underlined, had assigned a firm place in the 
CSCE process to disarmament questions with negotia- 
tions on conventional armed forces in Europe and on 
confidence aad security-building measures. It is, there- 
fore, above all a matter of genuine reductions guarantee- 
ing a stable and secure balance of armed forces and arms 
from the Atlantic to the Urals at a lower level. 
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The significant, unilateral, prior concessions of the 
Soviet Union, the GDR, and other socialist states are 
securing a good start for the Warsaw Pact. Unfortu- 
nately, one cannot say this of the recently known activ- 
ities of the Western side, Oskar Fischer noted. He 
thereby pointed to the discovery of the FRG plans to 
build its own attack missiles, the forced temporary 
halting of which cannot, in truth, be described as a prior 
concession. The minister underlined that reductions 
such as those undertaken by the GDR, for example, 
would be genuine prior concessions from the FRG. 


The GDR affirmed its readiness to negotiate on the 
reduction and elimination of tactical nuclear weapons, and 
nuclear and conventional weapons as practiced by NATO. 


Much of whal was written down in the concluding 
document of tie Vienna meeting is already in practice in 
the GDR, the deputies noted. At the same time the GDR 
will work cooperatively, conscious of its responsibility, 
at the further deepening of cooperation between the 
participant states. It will take up what has been agreed in 
the framework of its national legislature. 


Foreign Minister Oskar Fischer praised the efforts of 
numerous states and of the UN secretary general to find 
political and thereby peaceful settlements to interna- 
tional and regional conflicts. [pasage omitted] 


AU1402172389 East Berlin NEUES DEUTSCHLAND 
in German 10 Feb 89 p 2 


temporarily suspend the KOLAS missile project, but to 
finally abandon it only if a balance on a lower level is 
agreed upon in the Vienna talks. Thus, the question 
whether the FRG will get itself a first-strike system with 
a range of about 500 km that can be fitted with beth 
conventional and nuclear warheads, has officially been 


EAST EUROPE 


the FRG and also in other countries, was certainly heard. 
It looks as if some people in Bonn are beginning to 
realize now that, apart from its military function, the 
KOLAS project is also suited to increase the currently 
two-thirds of missile opponents in the FRG to three- 
quarters or even nine-tenths. Maybe people will ulti- 
mately become more sensitive in this respect and realize 
that those, who push such a project that increases the 
arms buildup, will be regarded as the severest disarma- 
ment opponents in the eyes of all those, who really want 
to achieve peace. KOLAS has certainly proved to be no 
trump card for Kohl. 


However, Bonn’s yes-and-no answer has yet another, 
very dangerous, aspect: The project, for which a total of 
DM100 million have already been wasted, is not aban- 
doned. On the contrary, the official declaration notes 
that its fundamental technological feasibility has been 
proved and that an option on this project will be main- 
tained up to a certain stage in the Vienna talks. Put 
bluntly: The FRG missiles, which can be used in two 
ways, are to be introduced as an element of blackmail in 
the talks on conventional forces between the Warsaw 
Pact and NATO. While we have already made advance 
concessions for successful talks in Vienna in the form of 
unilateral disarmament steps, the FRG threatens with a 
new arm buildup project. In practical terms this means: 
to cause discord with more weapons. 


FRANKFURTER ALLGEMEINE pointed out a further 
connection: The KOLAS missiles are the follow-up sys- 
tem of the Pershing 1A, on which Bonn agreed in 
October 1987. However, in August 1987, the chancellor 
announced, as the FRG’s contribution to the INF 
Treaty, that the Pershing 1A missiles would not be 
modernized but dismantled. 


What exactly is Europe and what is the world to think 

about the words and deeds of the government of Western 

Europe's strongest military power? 

Defcase Minister Kessler Addresses Management 
Disarmament 


AU 1302140189 East Berlin NEVES DEUTSCHLAND 
in German 11-12 Feb 89 p 2 
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socialist foreign, security, and military policies. 

Heinz Kessler stressed that the nations rightly expect 
NATO politicians and military officials to make substan- 
tial contributions to reducing their offensive potential 
while respecting the real balance of forces. The appeal to 
forego any attempts to get around the intermediate-range 
missile agreement and to plan similar disarmament 
measvres for its armed forces is particularly addressed to 
the FRG Government. he said. The Defense Minister 
stressed that the members of the National People’s Army 
are currently making major efforts to further emphasize 
the armed forces’ defensive nature. They are preparing 
for the 40th anniversary of the founding of the GDR and 
the 12th SED Congress with high performance in polit- 
ical and combat training, he said. He stressed that for the 
people’s soldiers, military service is peace service. 


In talks in the central institute, Army General Heinz 


that the institute’s work is aimed in particular at the 
tasks that result from the complex management of tech- 
nical, economic, and social processes in combines and 
enterprises in the broad application of key technologies. 


GDR-FRG Discusses Disarmament 
AU1302120389 East Berlin NEVES DEUTSCHLAND 
in German 11-12 Feb 89 p 5 


[Text] Bonn me Sn two German states’ historic 
responsibility for furthcring disarmament and detente in 
Europe was discussed at a 3-day symposium in the 
Gustav Heinemann Academy in Freudenberg, FRG, in 
which scientists from the GDR and the FRG took part. 
In the concluding panel discussion on Friday [10 Febru- 
ary], historians from both countries advocated the devel- 
opment of reliable and stable relations between the GDR 
and the FRG. The meeting, which was organized by the 
Friedrich Ebert Foundation, dealt with some aspects of 
ealpolitik from the Bismarck Reich until today. 


Data on U.S. Chemical Weapons in FRG Said 
Needed To Verify Ban 

AU 1402170089 East Berlin NEVES DEUTSCHLAND 
in German 13 Feb 89 p 2 


[“W.M.” commentary: “Geneva Disarmarnent Confer- 
ence, Chemical Weapons, and Bonn”) 


[Text] The UN Disarmament Conference in Geneva has 
the global banning of chemical weapons on its agenda. 
Tuis body, consisting of 40 states, has received new 
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impetus from the chemical weapons conference in Paris, 
in which 149 states participated. The peoples also want 
these insiduous ag ‘nts of mass destruction to te elimi- 
nated from the earth. For although the convention has 
already been largely developed and the 40 states in 
Geneva have reached a consensus on it, there is no 
telling when it will be concluded. The Geneva observer 
fvw: the FRANKFURTER RUNDSCHAU calls the 
. » ‘ed States an inhibitor. Its chemical industry has 
intimated that foreign inspectozs are rut wanted on its 
facilities. There are frequent objectious as regards indus- 
trial espionage, it is stated. 


However, it is clear that a ban on chemical weapons does 
not work without verification. It is clear that transpar- 
ency in the production, storage, and deployment of 
chemical as well as nuclear and conventional weapons is 
unavoidable. The “Responsibility for Peace” initiative 
of natural scientists states with concern: “Except for the 
fact that they exist, there is hardly any official data on 
U.S. chemical weapons arsenals in the FRG. All the 
successive federal governments have always refused to 
provide more detailed information.” The British expert 
Robinson estimates the United States’ chemical ammu- 
nition in the FRG at approximately 6,000 tonnes. This is 
a great danger, not only for F?(G citizens, but also for the 
whoie of densely populated central! Europe. 


Thus, the creation of a chemical-weapon-free zone 
which, as the GDR and the CSSR proposed to the FRG, 
should for the time being be established on the territories 
of the three countries, is very topical. From the point of — 
view of the states and peoples and their security inter- 
ests, there is not a single argument against such a zone as 
a step toward a chemical-weapon-free world. An addi- 
tional argument for it is the opportunity to gather 
practical experiences by verification; for the project, 
which has been developed together with the SPD, of 
course contains exact definitions to this effect. 


In view of the situation in Geneva, the appearance of the 
FRG representative, which is planned for this week, will be 
especially interesting. All the more so as, at the same time, 
FRG citizens are standing trial in Pirmasens because they 
demonstrated against the storage of U.S. chemical weap- 
ons in their country. It is nw hardly possible to take into 
account the people's vital interest solely by further gener- 
ally professing a worldwide ban. A clear, concrete position 
is required from the FRG toward those who have 
crammed the FRG with chemical weapons but are stalling 
in Geneva, and toward those who hold out their hands to 
Bonn to create a chemical weapon-free zone in central 


Europe. 


































Reaction to Gorbachev 7 Dec UN Speech on 
Treop Cuts 


Message From Gandhi 
52500022 New Delhi PATRIOT in English 9 Dec 88 p 1 


[Excerpt] Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi on Thursday 

President Gorbachev for taking “very far 
reaching initiatives which would contribute to a better 
international climate. 


In a telegraphic message to Mr Gorbachev on his UN 
Gencral Assembly announcement of a unilateral! curtail- 
meat and withdrawal of Soviet armed forces from East- 
ern Europe and proposals for a ceasefire in 

and a 100-year moratorium in the Third Worid debt, Mr 
Gandhi said that his proposals were fully in keeping with 
the spirit of the Dethi Declaration signed by him and Mr. 
Gorbachev in November 1986. 


Welcoming the Soviet announcement of curtailment in 
conventional forces and armament in Europe, India 
hoped that it would evoke a favourabic response from all 
other countries, an official spokesman szid. 


He said that the far reaching Gorbachev proposals a'med 
at reducing international tensions and creating a climate 
of confidence for tackling some of the most important 
global issues. 


With the hope that practical and needful steps would be 
taken to realise this goal, India shared with the Soviet 
Union the vision of a nuclear weapon-free and non- 
violent world as expressed in the Dethi Declaration, che 
spokesman said. 


India, he said, also agreed with the Soviet Union that the 
continued bloodshed in AFghanistan be put to an end at 
the earliest and stood for strict and sincere im,ementa- 
tion of Geneva Accord by the concerned countries. 


He said that for a lasting solution to the Afghan problem 
it was vite! thet A'ghanistan’s sovereignty and nen- 
aligned «taracter be preserved and various measures 
towards fis end could be considered. [Passage omii<ed] 


Tw + Commersi arties Praise Speech 
52500022 Calcutta THE STATESMAN in English 
10 Dec 8 0 9 


| on Dethi, Dec 9—The CPI(M) [Communist 
Party of India (Marxist)] has welcomed the proposal of 
the Soviet P- *sident, Mr. Mikhz#! Gorbachev, to unilat- 
seduce Soviet armed tr.ups and conventional 
— propos: +s are of immense signifi- 
eee ee ee ee ee 
sincerity of the Soviet Union in achiev- 


World who are groaning under economic misery and 


debt prob’/em must be accepted.“ The CPI [Communist 
Party of India] too has welcomed Mr. Gorbachev's peace 


The CPI “deplored the negative attitudes of the Govern- 


taken by the Government of India towards these propos- 
als”, and called upon “all peace loving, democratic and 
progressive forces in India to lend their support” to 
them. [Passage omitted] 

‘Mescow Serious About Tensions’ 
52500022 Madras THE HINDU in English 
9 Dec 88 p 8 
[{Editorial: “Mr Gorbachev's New Initiative” ] 
[Excerpt] [Passage omitted] There is bound to be enthu- 


siasm the world over at Mr Gorbachev's pronounce- 
ments in New York, with Washington coming under 


as alien. Prom the stamdpeiat of the hardliners, cue of 
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World public opinion has an ever stronger effect on the 
formation and conduct of a policy of blocking war. The 
peoples of many countries are much more active in the 
world arena, forcing the states to take the voice of the 
masses into account. “Now,” noted Comrade M. S. 
Gorbachcv, “the human factor is moving to the political 
level not as a remote and more or less spontaneous result 
of the life and activity of the masses and their intentions. 
It is exploding directly into world affairs.” 


Today there is every reason to look to the future with 
optimism, for the direct influence of the broad masses on 
world politics will transfor.n it toward more restraint, 
wisdom and stability. In particular, the peoples are ever 
more decisively rejecting the concept of “nuclear deter- 
rence,” put forih Sy the aggressive imperialist circles, as 
false, dangerous and immoral. Public diplomacy is play- 
ing an ever greater role in solving the tasks of blocking 
war. 


The organizational mechanism for regulating military and 
political relations among states occupies a special place 
in the development of the economic, political, legal, 
cultural-moral and scientific foundations for strengthen- 
ing peace and blocking war. It has the decisive role in the 
creation and maintenance of a new international order, 
which reduces, and then completely eliminates the pos- 
sibility of unleashing aggressive wars. Progressive schol- 
ars note the emergence of a new phenomenon—strength- 
ening of the conscious regulation of states in the 
international arena by peaceful processes and behav- 
ior—which is expressed in the rapid development of 
international organizations and regional), and in 
more active coordination of the interests of sovereign 
countries. 


Global and regional international organizations for main- 
taining peace and blocking war are being created on the 
basis of agreements amoug members of the world commu- 
nity. Their decisions are mandatory for all orgasization 
members. Such organizations have powers that are close in 
their essence to those of governments and states, based on 
the voluntary agreement of their members. 


Today a farflung system of general-purpose interna- 
tional, intergovernmental organizations has taken shape 
and is developing, among which the United Nations, 
which includes a large number of specialized institu- 
tions, has been called upon to piay a most important 
role. A historic purpose of the UN is to head up the 
building of an all-encompassing systein of international 
security. The embryo of the new political thinking and of 
an intelligent approach to world affairs is found in the 
very fact that this organization has been created. 


The new political thinking presumes that peace should 
be ensured exclusively by the United Nations, on the 
basis of strict observance of the principles and postulates 
of its Charter. The UN Charter anticipates everything 
necessary for mankind to live and solve its problems 
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without war. It was emphasized at the 19th CPSU 
All-Union Conference that “ensuring the security of 
siates will shift more and more from the sphere of the 
correlation of military capabilities, to the sphere of 
political interaction and strict fulfillment of interna- 
tional obligations, and an all-encompassing system of 
international security will take shape, mainly through 
increasing the role «nd effectiveness of the United 
Nations.” This organization is called upon to be the 
regulator of international processes, and it is to super- 
cede attempts by the West to regulate them by force. 


Unfortunately, the unconstructive policy of the United 
States and its allies substantially weakens the peacemak- 
ing potential of the UN. Through the fault of the United 
States and its NATO partners, many constructive deci- 
sions by the United Nations, including Security Council 
resolutions, which are mandatory, are not being fulfilled. 
And, their implementation could substantially improve 
the situation in the Middle East and other regions. The 
Americans frequently hamper the working out of effec- 
tive solutions at UN sessions. For example, through the 
fault of the United States, approval of the final docu- 
ments on disarmament at the 3rd ial Session of the 
UN General Assembly in 1988 was disrupted. It opposed 
the creation of UN naval forces to maintain order in the 
Persian Gulf, provisions on preventing the militariza- 
tior of space, and the ideas of creating “peace zones” 
and “nuclear-free zones,” in particular in the Middle 
East. And it follows from this that, against the will of the 
world community, Washington pians to place weapons 
in space, and is contributing to the maintaining of 
tension and continuation of regional conflicts. Repeat- 
edly the United States, along with its allies, has bypassed 
the Security Council and created armed forces under the 
UN flag, for the purpose of giving legitimacy to armed 
aggression and involving obedient countries in it (the 
aggression against the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea in 1950-1953, against the Congo in 1960, etc.). 
Aggressive imperialist circles hamper the creation of a 
mechanism for blocking war, and the normal work of its 
elements. 


The Soviet Union favors increasing the role of the UN in 
all aspects of ensuring worldwide security. For this 
purpose, it proposes that new international mechanisms 
be created within its framework, which will contribute to 
preventing the militarization of space, and monitor the 
observance of treaties in the field of arms limitations and 
dis1rmament, and the fulfillment of agreements on elim- 
inating conflicts and crisis situations. 


An integrated political mechanism that would make it 
possible to block war is still in the initial stage of creation 
and development, although many of its elements have 
long been in operation, but with far from the degree of 
effectiveness that would have a decisive effect on mili- 
tary and political processes and events. The existing 
elements of such a mechanism thus far interact with one 
another poorly, and in a number of instances exist in 
isolation. However, the instinct for self-preservation of 
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mankind will serve as an ever increasing incentive to 
unite the efforts of all peoples and states in building this 
mechanism. A bumpy and difficult path lies ahead in the 
struggle to overcome the profound and complex contra- 
dictions that tear apart the modern world. A reliable 
political mechanism fcr blocking war is the foundation 
of security, and of defending the freedom and sover- 
eignty of our people and of mankind as a whole. 


International organizations of the socialist states, as well 
as of the liberated countries, are an important element of 
the political mechanism for blocking war. Most impor- 
tant is the Warsaw Treaty Organization and its Politic~' 
Consultative Committee, which are working out the 
most burning problems of reducing military danger, 
affirming trust between states of opposing social sys- 
tems, and carrying out real disarmament. 


The purely military factor of blocking war must not be 
underest*mated in the process of creating guarantees of 
universal security and peace. It includes strategic mili- 
tary parity between socialism and imperialism on a 
steadily declining level; international detente; affirma- 
tion of trust in the military field; the defensive thrust of 
the military doctrine and of the organizational develop- 
ment of armed forces; the reducing of weapons, espe- 
cially nuclear weapons, and their complete elimination; 
the readiness and ability of peaceloving states to repulse 
any aggression; the reliable defense of socialism as a 
bulwark of peace and security of the peoples; and the use 
of UN armed forces, allotted by member countries at the 
disposal of the Security Council, when necessary, to 
maintain security. 


Strategic military parity still remains the main obstacle 
in the path of unleashing a new war. The 
defense might of socialism fulfilis a blocking role with 
respect to sources of wars and military conflicts by: a) 
their solely defensive (leck of intention to attack 
anyone or threaten anyone by force); bj their example of 
using military resources with maximum caution (rejec- 
tion of first use of nuclear weapons and of initiating a 
conventional or nuclear war), c) their readiness, together 
with the opposing side, to transition to non-offensive 
military structures and weapons levels (to give up the 
status of a nuclear power simultaneously with others who 
possess such weapons, to mutual reduction of conven- 
tional weapons, acceptance of non-offensive doctrines, 
and maintaining armed forces at a level of intelligent 
sufficiency); d) their shifting the center of gravity to 
political (non-military) means of ensuring security and 
defense, ex glasnost and openness in military 
affairs, and developing of a dialog in the military field: ¢) 
SS ee ee eee 

ie lent aelements eke anathens 
UN to peoples and countries who are subjected 
to aggressive attack. 


The defense might of socialism, in combination with 
active foreign policy actions, has more than once forced 
the aggressors, cither to give up their predatory designs, 
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or even to cease aggressive actions already begun. In a 
number of crisis situations after 1945, only the fear of a 
strike restrained the United States 


aggression, and, through its active actions in the world 
arena and in the UN, was able to achieve the interna- 
tional of 


repeatedly: 
1964, the Middle East to restrain Israel in 1973, etc. 


Today, when a political mechanism for giving forewarn- 
ing and preventing military conflicts and wars is not yet 
sufficiently effective, the defense might of socialism has 
the decisive vole in restraining aggressors and maintain- 


with respect to equipment and military science, and to 
the composition of the armed the 








armed forces and conventional armaments in Europe 
was put forth and augmented at conferences of the PKK 
[Political Consultative Committee] in Budapest (1986) 
and Berlin (1987). At the July 1988 meeting in Warsaw, 


ssonbi be eodned by egpvoaimanshy 25 porsest toy cous 
500,000 men), with their organic weapons. Further 


weapons 
would be carried out in the third stage, and the armed 
forces of both sides would become strictly defensive in 
nature. 


An integral part of the process of reducing armed forces 
ee as has been noted 


by Warsaw Treaty Organization 
be measures to reduce and elimi- 


oreventing and stopping nuclear conflict. Today a direct 
link exists between the heads of state of the 

and United States In 1987 nuclear risk reduction 
centers were created in Moscow and Washington for the 


operational transmission of military-political informa- 


The Soviet Union is also proposing that a multilateral 
center for reducing military danger be created at the UN, 
and that direct communications be established between 
the UN headquarters and the capitals of the permanent 
members of the Security Council and the chairman of 
the Movement, and that a mechanism be 
developed broad international monitoring of the 
fulfillment of an agreement for reducing international 
tension, limiting arms, and controlling the military situ- 
ation in areas of conflict. 
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For the purposes of separating the forces of the warring 
sides, observing the cease fire, and implementing a truce 
agreement, the USSR proposes that the institution of 
UN military observers and armed forces be used more 
widely to maintain peace. It is proposed that means of 
peacefully settling disputes and disagreements among 
states be used more widely at all stages of a conflict, and 
that proposals be made to assist in blocking conflicts that 
arise and achieving a cease fire. 


The socialist countries are moving actively along te 
path of creating a mechanism for preventing regional 
crises and conflicts. At the Berlin international meeting 
for a nuclear-free zone in July 1988, the GDR delegation 
proposed that a “hotline” between Prague, Berlin, and 
Bonn be used as a mechanism for stabilizing the situa- 
tion on the boundary lines between the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization and NATO, and that a permanent confi- 
dence-building center, provided with appropriate equip- 
ment, be organized. 


A fundamental strengthening and extension of coopera- 
tion among states in rooting out international terrorism, 
which has become one of the terrible calamities of the 
end of the 20th century, is extremely important. In the 
past 10 years more than 5,000 armed terrorist acts have 
been carried out, which threatened peace in a number of 
volatile regions. The majority of them are prepared by 
the intelligence services of the United States, Israel and 
the other imperialist states. To combat this evil, the 
USSR proposes that a special system be created within 
the framework of the UN—an international tribunal for 
investigating acts of international terrorism, inspection 
groups, etc. 

Certain favorable tendencies are characteristic of today's 
international situation. However, as the Warsaw PKK 
conference noted, the situation in the world remains 
complex and contradictory, and the sources of tension 
and wars, and danger of a nuclear conflagration, have 
not disappeared. There is one way out of this situation— 
to bring into action all the elemenis of a political 
mechanism for blocking war, and to seek peace stub- 
bornly and persistently, based on the principles of 
mutual equal security, a democratic society, and broad 
and equal cooperation. 


— “Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil”, 
1988. 


General Kirshin Stresses Non-Military Aspects of 


18160004e Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I 
MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian 
No 11, Nov 88 pp 35-45 

[Article by Maj Gen Yuriy Yakovievich Kirshin, doctor 
of philosophical sciences, deputy chief of the USSR 
Defense Ministry Military History Institute: “Policy and 
Military Strategy in the Nuclear Age] 


[Text] The question of the correlation of policy in 
general with its aspect oriented toward the waging of 
wars and questions of security and military strategy—the 
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theory and practice of preparation of the country and the 
armed forces for war and the planning and organization 
of strategic operations and war as a whole—has through- 
out the time of the class-based society been at the center 
of the attention of politicians, military leaders, philoso- 
phers, historians and military theoreticians. And this is 
natural since the course and outcome of wars, the 
political map of the planet and the fate of states and 
coalitions have largely dependec on how it was decided. 


In the nuclear age interest in this problem has grown 
even more and become more intense. The 
Snent of Gen Aisteieiicd 20 tition ond the endear. 
bation of global problems are leading to revolutionary 
and evolutionary changes in the policy of states, parties 
and social movements. Economic and sociopolitical pro- 
cesses and the appearance of nuclear weapons and other 
means of mass destruction and also modern conven- 
tional weapons have modified the military strategy of the 
socialist, capitalist and developing states. And this has 
led to fundamental changes and fundamentally new 
trends, which, together with the action of common 

ities, are characterized by asynchronism and spe- 
cifics conditioned by the type of state and its affiliation 
to this socioeconomic formation or the other. 


Granted all the complexity and, at times, contradictori- 
ness of the relationship of policy and military strategy, 
the det: rmining role belongs to policy. The latter exerts 
the decisive influence on all components of military 
strategy, which ensues from the class content of policy 
and the political nature of war. Military strategy is a 
means of policy, which is subordinate to it and serves it. 
Policy directs tne development of military strategy and 
sets it assignments. The political leadership provides 
military strategy with the forces and resources for waging 
wir and creates for it favorable foreign policy condi- 
tions. Therefore if policy influences strategy negatively, 
it is not the determining influence of policy but policy 
itself which shovid be blamed for this since an explana- 
tion of both skillful and bad strategy is to be found in ‘ts 
content and nature. 


Policy's decisive role in respect of strategy was mani- 
fested particularly graphically in the signing between the 
USSR and the United States of the INF Treaty and the 
efforts pertaining to the elaboration of a joint draft treaty 
on the reduction in and limitation of strategic offensive 
arms. 


At the same time military strategy, despite its subordi- 
nate role, influences, in turn, the content and nature and 
scale of policy. The degree of this influence depends on 
— economic, socivpolitical and military-technical 
actors. 


Paradox of Strength 


Nuclear strategy from the viewpoint of the classical 
purpose of military strategy has ceased to be a rational, 
constructive means of policy. It has lost its main prop- 
erty—the capacity for winning a war. Military strategy as 
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a means of policy at the present and foreseeable level of 
SAT progress has reached its historical limit. In the past 
the political ends of war frequently exceeded the avail- 
able possibilities of weapons and their quantity and 
quality and military strategy as a whole. Now, on the 
contrary, political ends cannot be realized by military 
means since the use of nuclear weapons would exceed the 
most global political ends. The possibilities of nuclear 
strategy have outgrown the most fantastic designs of 
presidents, premiers and military leaders. 


There is one further fact testifying that nuclear strategy 
prevents the achievement of politica! ends and the 
winning of a war. The Chernobyl accident showed that 
the threat engendered by nuclear eneigy does not recog- 
nize national borders and front lines. Given the use of 
nuclear weapons, there would be a mortal Ganger both 
for one’s own forces and for one’s own population. 
Paradoxical, but a fact: one’s own security cannot be 


guaranteed even given surprise aggression. 


The world has become so uniform and close that a world 
nuclear war has become an anachronism. It has dialec- 
tically rejected itself as a means of achieving political 
ends. This is a fundamentally new phenomenon in the 
correlation of policy and military strategy. 


The development of military technology has led to the 
point where even nonnuclear war «n the territory of 
industrially developed countries canjot be an efficient 
means of policy. Take, for exampie, Europe, where 
approximately 200 suclear power station units and a 
large number of powerfui chemical plants are located. 
For this reason even nonnuclear war on the continent 
would make it unsuitable for life. 


Mistakes in policy have always been difficult to rectify 
even by its most outstanding representatives. “A mistake 
on the strategic map of the size of | centimeter,” F. 
Engels wrote, “could develop on the battlefield into a 
million lives of soldiers and thousands of square kilome- 
ters of lost territory.”' At the same time in the past 
political mistakes connected with the unleashing of wars 
could, for all that, be somehow rectified and the negative 
consequences reduced in the future by more prudent 
policy. In a nuclear war this would be impossible. The 
more powerful the weapons, the more dangerous and 
irreparable the miscalculations also. 


At the present time mistakes of the political and strategic 
leadership could lead to the destruction of all of man- 
kind. For this reason there is an immeasurable increase 
heb me gen fd aye Ae athe ¢ 4-4 
military strategy as a means of achieving its ends. This is 
the novelty of the dialectic of policy and military strategy. 
An increase in nuclear potential and the creation of new 
means of weapons of mass destruction have become 
politically and strategically meaningless. 


ok 
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At the present time we are observing directly a historical 
paradox: states’ nuclear strategy has become politically 
impotent. Given the existence of nuclear strategy, the 
paradox of forces has become a universal phenomenon. 
Military power is insufficient for important victories in 
local wars also. Political results do not correspond to the 
power of military strategy. In the past the impotence of 


military 
enced by the capitalist world as a whole. 


What do rightwing-conservative circles associated with 
the military-industrial complex see as the way out of the 
nuclear deadlock? How to once again make military 
strategy—both nuclear and traditional, classical—an 
efficient means of policy? 


As distinct from the model of a nuclear-free and nonvi- 
olent world advanced by the Warsaw Pact, the NATO 


hopes to find a way out of the current situation on the 
paths of a further buildup of strategic offensive nuclear 
forces, the elaboration of new types of nuclear muni- 
tions, the development of conventional means of war- 
fare, the creation of the “low-intensity conflicts” concept 
and so forth. They (sic) are placing special hopes in the 
strategic use of space. The “star wars” program is an 
attempt to emerge from the “nuclear deadlock,” convert 
military — into an efficient means cf policy and 
find a way of fighting a victorious war. However, as this 
program is implemented, there will be an increase not 
only in the likelihood of the outbreak of nuclear war but 
an increase in difficulties in the pursuit of the policy of 
peaceful coexistence, even if leadership is assumed by 
the most farsighted, sober-minded politicians. 


As already said, a nonnuclear war in Europe would be 
disastrous for the continent and for the population of the 
capitalist and socialist countries. The new concepts 
aimed at fighting wars by conventional means and the 
transfer of technological rivalry to the sphere of nonnu- 
clear arms are reckless also, therefore. 


We are witnessing in general a crisis of war as a means of 
policy. After all, imperialism has with the aid of local 
wars not succeeded in restoring capitalism in a single 
socialist country and was unable to rescue the colonial 
system. Capitalism’s “ ‘second’ wind” connected with 
relative internal, social stability and successes in S&T 
progress and the ecor.omy are by no means the result of 
policy's use of military strategy as its basic means. 


In the not-too-distant past even in the capitalist countries, 
and in the socialist countries too sometimes, problems of 
policy and strategy were resolved by a small circle of 
people, and military-strategic thinking was basically the 
province of politicians and strategists. At the present time 
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we are seeing the shoots and the birth of a mew trend—the 
working masses and peace forces aspiring to influence the 
policy of aggressive circles are participating increasingly 
actively in questions of the relationship of policy and 
strategy. Levers, albeit inadequate as yet, but permitting a 
limitation of the possibilities ofaggressive policy in the use 
of strategy in its own interests, are appearing to the 
people’s masses and public opinion. The determining role 
of policy in relation to nuclear strategy in questions of the 
preservation and safeguarding of peace is possible on 
condition that the broadest strata of the population of all 
states participate in its formation and implementation and 
if the foreign policy sphere and international relations as a 
whole are democratized. “Public, people’s » “omacy,” 
M.S. Gorbachev writes, “the appeal directly t. the peo- 
ples,is becoming a normal means of interstate 
communication.” 


Under the conditions of glasnost and democratization in 
the Soviet Union new opportunities are emerging for the 
functioning of people's diplomacy. The interests of sur- 
vival require the introduction to the formulation of our 
state's foreign and defense policy of the broadest circles 
of the Soviet public and the formation of a mechanism 
which would permit the adjustment of foreign and 
defense policy and the introduction thereto of alterna- 
tive ideas and recommendations. The enlistment in the 
shaping ~~ policy and military policy issues of 
specialists and experts from research establishments, 
VUZ’s, state and elective authorities and representatives 
of the Soviet Armed Forces would make it possible in a 
comparatively short time to eliminate the stagnant phe- 
nomena in the development of the theory and practice of 
foreign policy and international relations and the teach- 
ing on war and peace, enhance the efficiency of foreign 
and defense policy and raise considerably their moral 
authority and confidence in them overseas. 


Security Is Born in Dialogue 


The threat of the destruction of civilization required 
py mee pe A nape Beebe mgt meng be end we 
the tion of the concept of an integral, interrelated 
world. For this reason in the current situation the 
relationship of policy and military strategy must ade- 
quately reflect this new phenomenon. 


In the current situation the system of the relationship of 
policy and strategy may no longer be exclusive and 
isolated, it must be inseparably connected with and 
ensue from the concept of an integral, interrelated world. 
The internationalization of social life requires and per- 
mits an increase not only in the degree and scale of 
manageability of processes but also of the relationship of 
the policy and strategy of contending countries. 


The interests of survival have taken the problem of the 
connection of policy and strategy beyond the framework 
of individual states and alliances to the level of all 
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mankind, which has reached the point where the inter- 
connection and coordination of the and strategy 
of states of different types, those in primarily, 


tt 
g 
38 
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tions of the relationship of policy and 
a comparison of military doctrines, where the connec- 
tion is in the most concentrated form. It is 


and, ry mem! possibilities. This is what is 


nature; the military power of the state, the structure and 
organizational development of the armed forces, the 
instruction and training of the personnel, deployment of 


using various forms, to stimulate this dialogue to an even 


regional conflicts is essential—not only to those which 
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of the Soviet Armed Forces in the current situation does 
amount of military cquipment and the manpower acqui- 


not exceed the iimits of essential defense sufficiency. The 
numerical composition of the army and navy, the 


intention of being the first to start a war against anybody. 
However, the military-technical part of military doctrine 
and military strategy were offensive. The offensive was 
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At the same time the foreign policy of the Soviet state is 
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Live people—covert enemies. By the end of the 1930s, 
this monstrous equation of the civil war period, devei- 
oping into omnicide, became established in Eurasia and 
turned politics into an absurd mincing-machine for 
peoples. 


And, wherever this thought has not been cursed or 
condemned, wherever it is admitted in political practice, 
the search for criminal classes, national enemies and 
renegades—the “fifth column” which the investigative 
consciousness is always craving for, may resume there at 
any moment—from the top or from the bottom. Even 
when uttering the word “perestroika” such a mind 
believes: there are enemies! Secret, anonymous, ter- 
rible...! They are like us, they speak like we do, they are 
live people, they must be got rid of.... 


...A bureaucrat or a mason, a conservative or a Stalinist, 
a Russian or a Jew—the investigative consciousness 
clings to any type, any name, any difference to put into 
action its only working programme: the state of emer- 
gency. This consciousness regards peace as a natural 
disaster, normal life—as a catastrophe. The key word of 
this totalitarian programme is: enemy. Hence, progress 
(since investigative consciousness always stands for 
“progress”) is conceived as general mobilization and 
tireless struggle against innumerable enemies. Progress is 
like a continuous social pogrom.... 


It must be admitted that this is sore consciousness. We 
are sick with contempt for our diversity. Perestroika is 
not simply a revolutionary process, it is a therapeutic 
one. Any therapeutist will proceed from the simple fact 
that, apart from the “correct” and “incorrect” life of the 
sick—alive but sick—organism, it has only one -eal 
alternative: death. Mankind has this alternative and the 
country has it too. From the therapeutist’s point of view 
the threat of such an alternative equals the difference 
between two others. The future of a recovering person 
may be dazzling or modest: the main thing is that this 
future should exist. 


Proceeding from the sober consciousness of this reality, 
perestroika inevitably resumes, and partly engenders the 
movement for peace in the USSR. The paramount 
problem here is that of preserving human life in its 
freedom, diversity and fullness. Problems must be posed 
and solved, but not by repressing the personality, or at 
any risk to its safety. There must be no blood. Only a 
non-violent world can become 2 nuclear-free world— 
and only in this sequence, not the other way round. But, 
for us in the USSR, this road is just beginning, and we 
are on the threshold only of its first, inner stage; that of 
becoming a peace in our own country, live in a non- 
violent community, with morally justified order, but not 
paralysed by force and fear. 


Peace in the country, order and civic peace come first, 
then as a result—the struggle for “world peace.” 
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“Peace to the world” is now not about the whole globe 
but about us in the USSR: to our restless federal world a 
real peaceful order. Spiritually, that old inner war has 
never ceased, it is still smouldering in souls, suddenly 
breaking loose from under the quiet ashes with flames of 
enmity and violence. And the Soviet peace movement is, 
above all, a movement to stop the state of civil war, 
whether under the name of “class” or “ideological strug- 
gle” —it’s all the same. Fighting against thoughts and 
ideas we fight against our late ancestors and are in 
eternal discord with our own brain. While war is being 
waged on the dead, the people’s intellect remains in the 
darkness and is ready for frenzied actions. And new 
victims among the living are likely. 


Late in the 1980s the Soviet peace movement had a 

strange problem: it doubted its own existence. Among 
ouaie of civic initiatives stimulated by perestroika 
there is nothing more evasive and problematic than the 
peace movement. Deprived of the religious impulses of 
Tolstoyism and without any kind of philoso- 
phy, it is also deprived of enthusiasm for negation, which 
is a usual thing for any informal movement irrespective 
of its stand. A Stalinist, “anti-bureaucrat,” regionalist or 
ecologist see clearly their opponents, whereas a Soviet 
“peace champion,” especially of an “anti-war” orienta- 
tion, remains a secondary figure, imitating the actions of 
Western pacifism engendered by the cultural environ- 
ment and the problems which are more or less specula- 
tive for us. The desperate struggle of local ecologists and 
national-cultural groups, the modest work of lone per- 
sons who have devoted themselves to charity, the fever- 
ish attempts of certain politicians and administrators to 
check the avalanche of problems without losing their 
warm house and bread and milk for their children, do 
not find a single spiritual dominating idea, and risk 
dissolving in a current of social enmity. An invaluable 
threat: it has already happened in the past. Who remem- 
bers today the heroic struggle of Viadimir Korolenko and 
Maksimilian Voloshin on two fronts: against red and 
white terror? Who was educated by the messages of the 
old man Kropotkin to the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars, and by the desperate entreaties of Maxim Gorky in 
“The Inopportune.” 


The peace movement in the USSR was twice broken off, 
slandered and twice forgotten: at first by punishment, in 
the 1920s-1930s, which put an end to alternative mili- 
tary service, Tolstoyist, vegetarian communes, the polit- 
ical Red Cross society, local and district communities, 
and for a second time, artificially implanted by the end 
of the 1940s, in the form of official government paci- 
fism, the so-called “struggle against warmongers,” i.c., 
the “struggle for peace” all over the world—except the 
USSR. 


For a Soviet person, official pacifism at best confirmed 
his reluctance to fight once again and to see a repetition 
of the war calamities, still fresh in his memory. Nobody 
wanted a war against America, but anyone would Lave 
been surprised to hear that peace means something 








into funny story, and there was no war, indeed, and no 
peace either. This is because all forms of peaceful human 
life were undermined, emasculated and limited, and 


loving songs (“Peace, we need peace to laugh...”) read 
the novel by Pasternak and the annals of Solzhenitsyn 20 
years ago, when these books were banned and when 
reading them was banned. They read the book banned by 
the government because they remembered from school 
that in the dispute between the government and litcra- 
ture in Russian the government was always wrong, and 
the poet was always right. And the war of the government 
writers is a civil war. 


Having read “Dr. Zhivago” in the night, the contraband 
edition by Feltrinelli, with something of Platonov, 
Robert Orweil and Solzhenitsyn, they came into the 
square to preserve civic peace from arson. But other 
people who “did not want war,” arrested and interro- 
gated them. 


Today it is easy to find out what the intellectuals were 
lying about: it’s all in the newspapers. But there is 
another interesting point: not everything published 
today in the appears was yesterday the persecuted truth. 
For example, nobody knew that simultaneously with the 
World Forum of Peace in Moscow, there existed an 
underground concentration camp in Uzbekistan, with 


go on doing so without any bombs. 
Today, peace is again becoming a deed in Russia. 


When, at its spring session, the Soviet Peace Committee 
adopted the course of internal reconciliation and coop- 
eration with informal peacemaking initiatives in the 
country, although with some hesitation—this was not 
only a comprehensive striving of an old institution to 
find its place in the changed reality, but also a sign of the 
thawing of the will for civic peace. The forms which 
decorative pacifism like so much: round-table confer- 
ences, seminars, walks, people's diplomacy—will be of 
use but not so much with overseas pacifists and humane 
millionaires, as with our own stubborn fellows! 


Peacemakers are needed more in the country than outside. 


For example, where were our peacemakers during the 
days in Sumgait: at a seminar in Venice, at a festival in 
Cannes? ...As soon as the news about this, alas, key event 
of the year was heard, the intelligentsia—ethnographers, 
sociopsychologists, linguists—whose number is so big 
when they have to receive a Western delegation, or when 
they have a chance to fly to the West, didn’t turn up at 
the Transcaucasia. Why? In addition, from the West— 
India, Northern Ireland and the USA, you can bring 
experience, recommendations and advice to solve your 
problems, but not suitcases, or caps with hearts on them, 
and the valuable discovery that “the enemies are also 
people like ourselves!” (a thought which has never pre- 
vented a single war, act of violence or pogrom). 
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for peace as spiritual work. Peace is the spiritual thirst 
for reality, diversity and freedom, and the will to non- 


ignore this voice, and then peacemakers must go into 
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action, if they exist in the country. They do exist, since 
peace—iet's repeat Spinoza, and with pleature—‘“is not 
the absence of war, but a virtue stemming from the 
firmness of the spirit.” 


Seviet Scientists’ Committee Book on SDI 
Reviewed 


118160004n Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I 
MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian 
No 11, Nov 88 pp 137-139 


[A. Savelyev review headlined “The SD] Program: Dan- 
gers and Dead Ends” of the book “SOl—amerikanskaya 
programma ‘zvezdnykb voyn’ (Sbornik obzorno-analiti- 
cheskikh materialov o tekhniko-ckonomicheskikh i 
voyenno-politicheskikh aspektakh SOI)” an 
American ‘Star Wars’ Program (Collection of and 
Analytical Materials on SDI's Technical-Economic and 
Military-Political Aspects)] by the Committee of Soviet 
Scientists in Defense of Peace and Against the Nuclear 
Danger. Moscow, USSR Academy of Sciences U.S. and 
Canadian Studies Institute, 1987, 360 pages.] 


[Text] The book offered the readers’ attention by a 

of associates of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
Research Institute and United States and Canada Insti- 
tute, published under the aegis of the Committee of 
Soviet Scientists in Defense of Peace and Against the 
Nuclear Danger, is devoted to an examination of a 
pressing problem of contemporary international rela- 
tions—the “Strategic Defense Initiative” (SDI) program 
which the United States has been i ing since 
1983. This program has, as the authors observe, become 
at the present time “a central t of the United 
States’ foreign and military policy” (p 3). It may be 
added to this that it has also become a basic issue of the 
Soviet-American negotiations on the limitation and 
reduction of strategic nuclear arms, threatening to 
become a most serious obstacle in the way of the 
achievement of such an agreement. 


The vast majority of Soviet publications on SDI subject 
matter concentrates attention on the military-strategic 
and political aspect of the question. Without a most 
serious technical-economic analysis it is impossible, in 
our view, to discuss in any way objectively all other 
aspects of the realization of this program cither. A 
comprehensive analysis of the latter is a distinguishing 
feature of this study. It is this approach which enables 


ing and technology on which such a defense system could 
be based” (p 110). 


The survey of the technical-economic and military- 
political state of realization of the SDI program and the 
extensive selection of Western material accompanied by 
commentary from our specialists enables the reader to 
assess independently the degree of probability of the 
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how realistic are the prospects of the appearance of these 
systems in the immediate future. The authors’ conclu- 
sion is quite unequivocal: we may speak at the present 


i the development 
of such weapons, tremendous phe ga 
and economic nature stand in the way here, not 


international-legal nature. 


already spent on individual 
SDI programs and also assessments of future i 


ture on the final development and deployment 
systems is adduced. The authors cite an interesting fact: 
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the U.S. Administration is at the present time evading in 
every way possible estimates of the full cost of this 
program, which, a number of independent experts calcu- 
lates, fluctuates from $500 billion to $1.5 triftion {p 195). 
Were the Washington leadership to acknowledge in one 

way or another the justice of these calculations, it could 
hendly enhance the popularity of S01 with the American 
taxpayer. In addition, even the commanders of individ- 
ual arms of the services would hardly consent to a sharp 
reallocation of military appropriations in favor of the 
SDI, which would be inevitabie in the event of the 
adoption of a decision on the engineering development 
and deployment of U.S. ABM systems. 


Such apprehensions are being expressed even now by 
certain representatives of the U.S. military department. 
All this is reflected in the wide-ranging debate under way 
in the country concerning various aspects of implemen- 
tation of the “strategic defense initiative,” a survey of 
which is adduced in the third, final, chapter of the book. 


The detailed analysis of the evolution of the debate 
between the opponents and supporters of the SDI is of 
great interest for the reader. The authors adduce not only 
the arguments against continuation of the work on this 


applies to “dual-purpose” T weapons— 
whose development, testing and deployment are not 
restricted by any agreements. This subterfuge makes it 








this program in many spheres of military organizationai 
development (p 336), could have been disputed. We are 
ends searcher en. good my of All dy ony 
many at 


And if it may be maintained that the process of the 
upgrading of arms in this form or the other will continue 
in the future also, regardless of realizatiou of the SDI, the 
prospects of the American “initiative” will also depend 
to a considerable extent on the constructiveness of the 
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the “star wars” program withers away for lack of need or 
becomes a program of peaceful and constructive coop- 
eration between the two great powers and East and West 
as a whole. 


Japanese View on Asian 


reductions. The point of these proposals was for the East 
to reduce its conventional armed forces even more than 
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limited himself only to these proposals. However, based 
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interests of Japan's security and ensuring i 
it must be recognized that an important task for Japan 


see, in the 21st century Japan will have an important role 
to play, | am convinced, in disarmament. This follows 
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Of course, the withdrawal of Soviet Armed Forces should 
not be linked to the location of our Self-Defense Forces on 
Hokkaido. In any event, if we are to be guided by Gorba- 
chev's words about maintaining the USSR's defense capa- 
bility “at a level of reasonable and reliable sufficiency,” 
then the Japanese Self-Defense Forces should be improved 
even further Why? Because it is apparent from a report by 
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Secondly, those nuclear armed forces of the Soviet 
Union which are trying to turn the Sea of Okhotsk into 
their own inviolable area must become a vitally impor- 
tant long-term objective of the disarmament policy in 
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Asia. This disarmament must include a reduction in 
USSR Air Forces in the Soviet Far East which cover the 
Sea of Okhotsk from the air. If the leaders of the United 
States and the Soviet Union consider it necessary to 


nuclear-free maritime zones both in the Sea of Japan and 
the Sea of Okhotsk, involving in this matter the United 
States and the Soviet Union, as well as Japan and the two 
states on the Korean Peninsula. In this regard, there may 
also emerge a need for creating a new system of security. 


[Article by I. , doctor of historical sciences: 
“Through Joint Efforts: Logic of Common Sense”) 


Kotani, attests to the great attention with which the 
Soviet Union's peace initiatives were received in Japan. 
Whether he wants to or not, the author must read 
between the lines that the Soviet Union's consistent 


course 
tension has today become the axis of development of 


The author's opinions are typical, however, for the stand 


some unilateral respon- 
sibility of the Soviet Union. At the basis of this approach 
is the assertion that the military threat to peace through- 
out the world comes only from the Soviet Union and that 
the armed might of the United States and its allies poses 
no threat to peace. Overlooking the fact that today Japan 
ranks third in the worid in level of military expenditures 
and that its armed forces have become one of the most 
batile-worthy armies of the capitalist world, supporters 
of this myth use it to justify the Japanese government's 
course toward a further buildup of the country’s military 
might. One can clearly track in the author's argumenis 
the well-known views of the leaders of Japan's national 
defense agency, who maintain that the Soviet Union's 








ons. Unlike the Soviet Pacific Ocean Fleet, which is 

On Our Own territory in accordance with our country's 
defensive doctrine, the U.S. naval forces have been moved 
out to this area of the world far beyond their own borders. 


It is significant, for example, that in the upcoming joint 
American and Japanese naval maneuvers in the area of 
the Sea of Okhotsk and Sea of Japan this fall, the U.S. 


Soviet Union under these circumstances as some source 
of “military threat” in the Asian-Pacific Ocean region 
and demand that it take unilateral steps toward disarma- 
ment is 10 go against truth and common sense. 


opinions is particularly noticeable when, demanding the 
demilitarization of the Kuril Islands, at the same time, 
he considers it legitimate to continue to maintain the 
presence of four divisions and three brigades of Japanese 
Self-Defense Forces in direct proximity to Soviet bor- 
ders, namely on the island of Hokkaido. 


Ocean zone, as well as his appeal to turn the Sea of Japan 
and Sea of Okhotsk into “nuclear-free” zones based on 
creating a “new system of security.” Sensible i with- 
out a doubt. It is too bad that in expressing them, the 
author made no mention of the fact that the Soviet 
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Unfortunately, so far there have been no positive 
responses to these concrete proposals. 


[Text] Two silver buttons on a panel of the same color 
surrounded by a thin border of red. Above them the brief 
word “Launch.” Using both thumbs as the instructions 
required, I pushed them simultaneously. And... nothing 
happened—there was no flame from the nozzles, no 
takeoff of the missile, no “blossoming” of the nuclear 
“mushroom” igniting everything animate and inanimate 
many hundreds of kilometers away—nothing, precisely 
nothing happened. 


And one thing had happened nonetheless: it seems I was 
the last person to push those terrible buttons, today as 
inoffensive as the doorbell of my apartment... 


We went along a long row of blunt-nosed but in their own 
way clegant combat devices. And although reason knew, 
the heart refused to believe that on this comparatively 
small field, only about a few hundred square meters in 
all, was concentrated a firepower that surpassed by many 
times all of the weapons of death that had ever been used 
on the field of battle. 


“May I?” I asked the captain accompanying me. 
“Now you can,” he took the hint. 


We climbed on top of one of the launchers, then lowered 
ourselves into a cramped cab filled with dozens of 
instruments through an armored hatch. My past experi- 
ence permitted me to guess the purpose of some, while 
others—and they were in the majority-—bore within 
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houses, roughly like those that are used by construction 
“One for the American observer,” ene? See 


Mikhaylovich, “another for the 
“An excellent vehicie,” said the captain, reclining im the Soviet center and a third for joint sessions.” 


seat in familiar fashion. “It can cover any bad road 
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@ weapon, to the altar of which mankind has always _large asphalt area, and on the iefi—iooking somehow not 
roared and the launcher came to life, ready to 


them the secrecy of perfection, the terrible perfection of | Passing through the inspection station, we came to a 
come as in no other realm, unfortunately bearing the 

achievements of its most leading minds. 

conditions, it swims like a fish. And its shoots...” 
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launch assembhics. 

I admit that my imagination had depicted something 

unusual before the trip. Everything nearby proved to be 

much more prosaic. Here much is reminiscent of a small 
ee shop in a plant. Only in the transparent cabs where the 

skilled craftsmen usually work were American inspectors 

and our officers. 
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Yes, it 1s as if the technological process 1s proceeding 


of the national center for administering the destruction 
of short-range missiles, Col V.M. Germanovich. 


“I think that these words are most suitable for 


and mutual understanding?” | asked a department chief 
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umbrella. They say it will be as reliable as its brother-in- 
arms, the rain umbrella. But is it needed? Wouldn't it be 
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the constructive dialogue with regard to many questions 
of modern times. 

[Tsyrendorzhiyev] How was the signing of the INF 
Treaty perceived in the United States? 

[Floyd] The man in the street ia America weicomed this 
news as a good step toward a future without war. There 
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52200002 Toronto THE SATURDAY STAR in English 


dian transpolar ski expedition as living proof that Can- 


14 Jan 89 pp Al, A4 


ada and the Soviet Union “are truly ncighbors im the 


Canada should not be lulled unto refaxing its defences by 
the Soviet Umon's moves toward a more free and open 


[Text] Caigary—External Affairs Mimaster Joe Clark says 
syttem. 
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tion™ 1s sadly undercut by his decrs0n to continue letting 


U.S. bombers test unarmed crusse mussiies over Canada. 
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of the people, they do not intend to turn the reins 
power over to them,” be seid. Clark added that 
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activities abroad is accompanied by a ban on such 
activities at home. The amended war weapons control 
law will not provide for possibilities of obtaining a 
permission for activities in this sphere in the FRG. 


As agreed by the cabinet on 20 December 1988, the 
range of punishment for violations of the foreign trade 
law will be increased from 3 to 5 years. In addition to 
that, the maximum penalty for the breach of administra- 
tive rules will be doubled to DM! million. 


The Justice Ministry is currently whether it is 
possible to introduce gross skimming off of excessive 
profits instead of net skimming off of excessive profits. 


—The appropriate authorities will receive more person- 
nel and equipment. Haussmann stated that as far as 
his sphere of responsibility is concerned, the personnel 
of the appropriate department at the Federal Eco- 
nomic Institute in Eschborn will be increased from 70 
to 200 employees, and in the Economics Ministry a 
new section for international export controls will be 
created. 


Press Views Affair 
AU1602105 189 Cologne DEUTSCHLANDFUNK 
in German 0605 GMT 16 Feb 89 


[From the press review] 


[Text] Yesterday Minister of the Chancellery Schaeuble 
presented to the cabinet his report on the participation of 
German companies in arms production in Libya. In this 
connection, the NEUE OSNABRUECKER ZEITUNG 
notes: bt surely there is some light in the 
darkness of the Libyan affair. The FRG Government 
gives little favorable impression in this respect. It is, 
however, to be welcomed that Schaeuble is now taking 
the bull by the horus. The new facts and data presented 
with scrupulous exactitude give evidence of the efforts to 
completely clear up the flow of information and deci- 
sionmaking in the FRG. What remains decisive is the 
question of why the various indications pointing to 
Al-Qadhdhafi’s chemical weapons plant were not 
assessed with sufficient thoroughness and did not lead to 
any consequences. After all, they had been in existence 
since 1980, when Helmut Schmidt was still chancellor. A 
stemp on the 4 ument and then put on file—in the case 
of Libya, Bonn’s red tape was a bit too twisted, NEUE 
OSNABRUECKER ZEITUNG writes. 


SUEDKURIER, which is published in Konstanz, 
expressed the following view: The report confirms the 
U.S. accusations that have been voiced for months, 
namely that if the FRG Government iad more inten- 
sively investigated them, or previous information from 
the Federal intelligence service, the damage could have 
been limited. Now, however, there is the impression 
internationally that the export-oriented Germans put the 
vocally expressed demand for a worldwide ban on chem- 
ical weapons into the background in favor of expected 


The STUTTGARTER NACHRICHTEN stresses: Now 
the FRG Government has closed some of the worst holes 
in its foreign trade. Raising penalties does not look bad 
at first glance. The weak point in the struggle against 
unscrupulous businessmen is, above all, the gross lack of 
inspectors in the Federal Economic Office. It will not be 
possible to change this quickly, even though Economics 
Minister Haussmann is urging remedies. 


After the STUTTGARTER NACHRICHTEN, we come to 
the NEUE PRESSE from Hannover: The coalition seems 
to overlook that such smugglers are not simple rascals but 
unscrupulous profiteers: They are intcrnation- 
ally and are able to pay any kind of fine out of petty cash 
with a smile. The arms mafia must be deprived of the basis 
for its work by political means. A tightened 
military materiel law would be a beginning, the NEUE 
PRESSE from Hannover is convinced. 


Refuses Plant Inspection 
AU1302102789 Hamburg DER SPIEGEL in German 
13 Feb 89 p 17 


[Unattributed report: “No Inspection”] 


[Text] At the iast minute Libyan head of state 
Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi has withdrawn his offer to 
have three European scientists inspect the disputed 
chemical plant in Al-Rabitah. 


ive of the FRG “Natural Scientists’ Initia- 
tive,” was called out of the line at Frankfurt Airport right 
before his for Tripoli, because the Libyan 
authorities to grant the promised visa. 
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Meissner, who had been been promised a “complete 
inspection” at Al-Rabitah, assessed the thwarted visit as 
an admission that “there is something to be hidden” in 
the chemical factory. Tripoli has now promised to let a 
British scientific delegation visit, however, the earliest 
time will be in March. 


SPD Defense Expert Interviewed on Soviet 
Doctrine 


AU1502134889 Frankfurt/Main FRANKFURTER 
RUNDSCHAU in German 15 Feb 89 p 5 


{Interview with Katrin Fuchs, member of the SPD 
Presidium and of the Bundestag Defense Committee, by 
Edgar Auth after her return from Moscow, where SPD 
experts and scientists acquainted themselves with the 
new Warsaw Pact military doctrine: “SPD Expert Katrin 
Fuchs: The Soviet Army Is Reducing Its Striking 
Power”; date and place not given] 


[Text] 


{Auth} In Moscow you acquainted yourself with the 
restructuring of the military wy obo toward “defensive 
sufficiency.” How far have the Soviets already gone in 
turning away from their old, rather offensive defense 
strategy? 


[Fuchs] We were assured by our interlocutors that 
although to date the military doctrine and strategy of the 
Soviet Union has been defensive, it did, however, have 
strong offensive potentials. This was mainly expressed in 
the mass of combat tanks. While to date the Soviet 
Union has been following the strategy of advancing into 
enemy territory after an attack to devastatingly beat the 
enemy there, it now intends to establish a strong defense, 
which will ensure defense in case of an attack on Warsaw 
Pact states and would not cross the Pact borders. 


[Auth] How much have the Soviets achieved in the 
adjustment to this new strategy? 


[Fuchs] They have already made some progress in train- 
ing. Major General Batenin, who is an adviser at the 
Central Committee, and Colonel General Chervov told 
us that the training of the troops has been radically 
altered since about mid-1987. Defensive tactics are 
increasingly even down to the divisions. A 
new textbook for officer students has already been drawn 
up. However, the field service regulations will take a bit 
longer because this is a complicated process. For this 
purpose, some troop exercises still have to be made. But 
it is in the works, we were told. 


{Auth} What is happening among the active troops? 


[Fuchs] The more important issue is the practical adjust- 
ment of the troops on site, on which we also asked some 
questions. Some interesting things were the result: For 
the first time it was admitted that there are operational 
maneuver groups. Of the six tank divisions, which are to 
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be withdrawn and demobilizied, five belong to the 
operational maneuver groups. The sixth in Hungary does 
not have the features of an operational maneuver group. 
Of these five offensive maneuver groups, two will be 
disbanded in the GDR this year, and another two in the 
GDR in 1990. The offensive maneuver group in the 
CSSR will also be eliminated. Thus, the elements which 
the West has been considering particularly threatening 
will be eliminated. 


[Auth] What will happen with the divisions that remain 
in Eastern Europe? 


[Fuchs] In the tank division the number of tanks will be 
reduced by 20 percent, and Batenin also gave us an 
example of restructuring. To date a tank division has had 
three tank regiments and one motorized rifle regiment. 
Now one tank regiment will be withdrawn and replaced 
by such a rifle regiment, so that in the future every tank 
division will have two motorized rifle regiments and two 
tank regiments. In addition, Batenin said that the lost 
offensive firing power will now be replaced by antitank 
weapons as long as the disarmament steps are unilateral. 
If disarmament steps are taken on both sides, the Soviets 
would renounce antitank weapons. In total, 5,300 tanks 
will be withdrawn. The six tank divisions, however, 
amount to only 2,000 tanks. The remaining 3,300 will be 
taken from the remaining divisions. In this connection it 
is interesting that they will not be withdrawn individu- 
ally, so to speak, but that entire units will be disbanded, 
which is particularly important to us. 


{Auth} Which kinds of tanks will be withdrawn? 


[Fuchs] We were assured that all 5,300 tanks will be 
T72’s and T80's, that is, the most modern ones they 
have. 


[Auth] How long will the Warsaw Pact need for this 
restructuring? 


[Fuchs] It is to be concluded by 1990. 


[Auth] Western politicians often miss the deeds behind 
the words from Moscow. Were you given any hard facts? 


[Fuchs] Yes, | think the fact that the exact changes of 
these troops, tanks, and combat planes were presented to 
us is evidence of the fact that restructuring is really 
taking place. Another piece of information in this con- 
nection: In the Soviet border defense districts—the Bal- 
tic, the Carpathian, and the Belorussian defense dis- 
tricts—troops are also being restructured. There 
machinegun divisions and artillery divisions are being 
established on the basis of the existing motorized rifle 
divisions. These are divisions with high fire power but 
with low mobility. What I want to say in general is the 
following: The Soviet Union is carrying out real restruc- 
turing in all spheres of its defense. Every expert knows 
that it is an important change if the tank regiments are 
taken out and motorized rifle regiments are used instead. 
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Then the striking power that existed before is missing. 
This is the most interesting aspect and it was new even to 
some of the Soviets accompanying us. 

[Auth] What do you think the West has to do as a 


Se a caeuman die eeienioetin at tenth soe 


Soviet Union. Second, it will be very important and it 
will be in our interest that constructive proposals be 
made by NATO, which contain considerable reductions 
also on the side of NATO, because only then would the 

for bilateral disarmament promise success. 
We, too, could then be freed from a large part of defense 


[Auth] In which spheres would NATO have to disarm? 


also has to be discussed. In this respect, NATO must 
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[Article by Alix de Vogue: “Opening of the Conference 
on Chemical Weapons: Manufacturers Face Risks of 
Proliferation” ] 

[Text] The Conference on the prohibition of chemical 


weapons will open in Paris on Saturday. Its goals are, 
first, to reassert at political level the Geneva protocol of 


we Fe BD he, TP org lly etna eer 
armen of 
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Of course, one may ask whether certain large chemical 
manufacturers have the capabilities to produce finished 
products such as suffocating, vesicant or neurotoxic 
epg ea gpg «hin se an Prom ere 
done it. And today, one of the 

jnsovesting ono—ter S907 |Masional Powder aad Exole: 
sives Company] is its activity as a supplier of nail polish 
bases. During World War I, the Rhone-Poulenc plant at 
Pont-de-Claix manufactured chemical- warfare gases. 
After World War II, research at ICI [Imperial Chemical 
Industry] widely contributed to the development of 
type-5 neurotoxic gases. 


But without speculating on matters classified as “defense 
secrets,” we may observe that certain industrial groups 
are routinely involved merely because they manufacture 
multi-purpose semi-finished products. 


If some substances were exclusively designed for military 
purposes, control would be easier. But it is not possible 
to prohibit products that are commonly used for civil 
purposes and indispensable to the proper operation of 
various processes. Even when, through certain of these 
processes, they find military “outlets.” It is precisely 
because they are relatively easy to obtain (financially and 
technologically) that chemical weapons have become 
“the poor man’s nuclear weapons.” 


The United States and the Soviet Union are the only 
countries to acknowledge that they possess stocks of 
chemical weapons. There would be 40,000 tons of chem- 
ical substances in the United States and about 300,000 
tons of chemical ammunition in the USSR (estimates 
vary between 200,000 and 700,000 tons). However, most 
experts agree that, currently, over 20 countries possess 
chemical weapons or the capacity to manufacture them; 
20 years ago, the chemical weapons “club” counted only 
5 members. 


The “Australian Group” 


As risks increase, one way to check proliferation consists 
in monitoring shipments of some dual-purpose sub- 
stances. Countries used to do that each for themselves; 
then the need was felt to coordinate efforts around basic 
lists, even if it meant that administrations had to erect 
additional barriers. As a result, an informal structure was 
set up, the “Australian” group which counts 19 partici- 
pating countries from the OECD [Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development] and works like a 
sort of COCOM for sensitive chemicals. It is said to be 
called “Australian” because it is supposed to have held 
its first meeting at the Australian embassy in Paris. Its 
members, therefore, are large chemical exporters. The 
participants are said to have drawn up a list of 40 
chemical substances. For the first eight (and soon a 
ninth) a preliminary export declaration is mandatory. 
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The manufacturer provides information on the pur- 
chaser, the quantity requested and the information sup- 
plied as to the use of the product. The administration 
may either give the green light or request additional 
information, or oppose its veto. 


Tightly Controlled Products 


For five key products, exports to four “suspect” coun- 


“Civil” chemical industries, which already contribute to 
proliferation control, will become increasingly involved. 
In fact, the Geneva negotiations deal with the implemen- 
tation of an inspection system to control both declared 
chemical weapon centers and industrial companies to 


Conference Not Safficient 


ing ; 
because France is the repository of the 1925 protocol, the 
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What can come out of this igi ic “hap- 
pening” on the banks of the Seine? Not much; except a 
solemn declaration of intention g these “bar- 


down in history as the “poor man’s Yalta.” 
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This position has changed since 29 September of last 

year, when Francois Mitterrand formulated three pro- 

posals at the tribune of the United Nations: 

—to convene a mecting of the 110 countries of the 
ee ee 
1925; 


For its part, France is now in a state of scientific and 
technological “watch,” especially as far as protection is 


) 


Faced with the terrible threat of bacteriologic and 
chemical weapons, the French Army has increased ten- 
fold its budget for individual and collective protection. 


Decoatamination Lines 
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taminated soldiers are stripped of their clothes, which 
burned on the spot, go through prophylactic cham- 


present the greater danger through direct contact (doors, 
controls, crew's compartments). 


(Text] Industrialized countries have become aware that no 


was accomplished in the last 4 days by the so-called 
group to harmonize demands as clear-cut 


ment to say that the Paris conference represents the 
foundation stone of a strategic South-South debate. 


For the first time, too, the North did not have to face the 
usual discourse on disarmament and development, but 


overwhelming responsibility of strategic decisions 
fraught with consequences, both for their security and 
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INF agreement providing for the elimination of “Euro- 
missiles,” the of talks on tradi- 


forthcoming opening 

tional forces in Europe, create a favorable climate within 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact. In addition, the technology 
required to manufacture modern chemical weapons, and 
the carriers needed for such weapons, is becoming avail- 
able in the Third World although it is not widely 
“disseminated” yet. It is therefore possible to try and 
check the race before it gets out of 
control. Especially since most countries interested in 
chemical weapons still have doubts as to the actual 
“deterrent” value of these weapons and fear the improb- 
able issue of competition in this respect. 


In Geneva, the conference on disarmament has made 
much progress in the preparation of a convention that 
would prohibit these weapons. Major political differ- 
ences were resolved, but much work is still required on 
technical questions related to verification of the agree- 
ment. As is known, the problems involved in the verifi- 
cation of the INF agreements were solved in 2 months, 
the chemical industry is an infinitely more complex task. 
But, if the Paris conference really caused the emergence 
of a political will, a consensus should be reached rather 
rapidly in Geneva. 


That would leave a basic problem: a worldwide strategic 
debate implies worldwide solutions to the problem of 
disarmament. Already, a convention banning chemical 
weapons must be “universal,” with a single set of laws 
applying to all countries, big and small. Therefore, the 
irruption of the South in the strategic debate will lead to 
a strengthening of international law. But how could the 
legal practices—and even some constitutional provi- 
sions—of countries with a strong tradition of state con- 
trol be harmonized with the practices of very “liberal” 
ssuntdien, Gane of Gomnenieles @ith Gane Of Giitaten- 
ships? In Geneva, for instance, the U.S. Constitution 
poses one of the questions that will be difficult to resolve 
in connection with the inspection of chemical facilities. 
It protects individuals and private businesses against the 
State to an extent that does not exist in most European 
countries—still less to the East and to the South. Also, 
how will finicky international controls over one of their 
key industries, the chemical industry, affect the econo- 
mies of the states involved? In all cases, each state will 
have to agree to give up some of its national sovereignty. 
On a global scale, this is no small matter. 
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must be consolidated in Geneva. Third World countries 
must also be convinced that their national security will 


negotiations between the Soviet Union and the United 
States alone is slowly fading away. A revival of multilat- 
eral negotiations on nuclear weapons is therefore 
unavoidable. 


Debate Useful 
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[Article: “A Useful Debate, After All”) 
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